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Mr. Harsison: In addition to being a prominent labor official, Golden, you 
are also the author of a book which has become a classic in industrial relations. 
The name of this book is The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy. Would you give 

_ us a very brief idea of your basic philosophy along those lines? 


Mr. GoLpEn: We here in America, I believe, have a peculiarly dynamic form 
of democracy in which economic conditions are undergoing constant change. 
Along with those changes, there is a change in the status of the wage-earners. 
Labor organizations, I think, enable the wage-earner to give expression in an 
effective manner to the creative interests of the workers. That will be very im- 
portant in the period which we are now approaching. 


Mr. Harsison: In addition to being an executive of one of the large corpora- 
tions in this country, Hill, you also are the co-author of the recent book entitled 
Management at the Bargaining Table2 1 wonder if you would express, in a nut- 
shell, some of your basic philosophy in industrial relations. 


Mr. Hitt: Labor relations, it seems to me, is just but one aspect of the much 
wider field of employee relations. I believe that management’s greatest respon- 
sibility to its employees rests largely in the field of employee relations. By that I 

- mean all the multitude of contacts which the employer has with the employee. 

They start with the employment process—the induction process—and they 
continue through the training programs; they involve the relationships between 
the foreman and the worker—all the things which enable the worker to to develop 
himself to his maximum ability. 


: Clinton S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1942). 

2 Lee H. Hill and Charles Hook, Management at the Bargaining Table (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945). 
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I feel that the drama and excitement attached to the problem of labor rela-_ 
tions, which is the problem between management and unions, has so far out- | 
weighed the gencral interest of both the public and the management, in many | 
cases, that the problem of employee relations, which is far broader and much 
more fundamental, has been largely neglected. 


Mr. Harsison: Perhaps we ought to start out, however, with some of the 
drama and excitement, for one of the basic questions today is whether large- 
scale strikes and lockouts are inevitable in the transition and postwar period. 
I have talked with a good many employers and a good many labor people re- 
cently about this matter, and I find a gloomy picture among them. They point 
out that there are a great many potential storm centers in industrial relations, | 
and they feel that we are heading for plenty of trouble. 


Mr. Gotpen: I do not think that we are necessarily in for a period of large- 
scale and prolonged conflicts. During the war period we have mobilized our ef- 
forts for production for war. It is now important that we get into the state of 
mind of being able to direct our efforts toward production and employment for 
peace. If management and labor can agree upon the goals that they want to 
achieve, we can find the way to avoid conflict. 


Mr. Harsison: You are pretty optimistic. How do you feel, Hill? 


Mr. Hitt: A whole.lot will depend, I think, upon what management and 
labor work out to settle disputes. I do not have the optimistic outlook of Golden 
that if we just do something about it constructively, everything will be sweet- 
ness and light. I feel that conflicts between management and labor, as they ex- | 
press themselves today during this war period, are inevitable unless the leaders | 
of management and the leaders of labor work out some orderly procedure for | 
handling these problems which are bound to occur. 


Mr. Harsison: Industrial peace, then, is not going to come about auto- 
matically? 


Mr. Hit: Absolutely not. 


Mr. Harsison: It requires conscious effort upon the part of labor, industry, | 
and perhaps the public to bring it about. Let us talk briefly about the respective 
responsibilities of labor and management in bringing about better relations be- 
tween management and labor in the postwar period. Golden, perhaps you could 
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outline, as a labor leader, what you think some of the responsibilities of manage- 
ment are in this regard. 


Mr. Gotpen: First of all, I want to say that I am one of those people who 
recognize that management has a responsibility to manage. That is a very 
heavy responsibility, and it embraces many other things. 


Mr. Harsison: I guess you agree on that, too, do you not? 
Mr. Hii: Very definitely. 


Mr. Goren: For instance, under our private-enterprise system and through 

the recognition of the labor movement of the existence of such a system (and 

without any well-formulated policy to replace it with another system), the 

labor people feel that management has a responsibility to provide employment 
_ for all the people who are willing and able to work. 


__ Mr. Harstson: That is on the grounds that you feel that American workers 
are basically job conscious rather than class conscious. Is that right? 


Mr. Gotpen: That is a fair statement of it. Workers in America, I believe, 
are more interested in having steady, well-paying jobs than they are in engaging 
in philosophical discussions about class conflict and class struggle. 


Mr. Hitt: You talk about being interested in management and about main- 
taining its responsibility to manage, and so forth. I think that it is right that 
you do feel that way. But I do not believe that a substantial number of union 
leaders feel the same way, for we see indications, day after day, of unions’ at- 
tempting to infringe upon the functions of management. If the national leaders 
of responsible labor organizations feel as you do, why do you not do something 
about it to see that the individuals in the locals follow out these principles? 


Mr. GoLpEn: Wait just a minute. We do do something about it. I want to 
“point out that the Steelworkers Union, with which I am identified, is probably 
today the largest of the unions in the mass-production industries and that in all 
our agreements (and they embrace some thirteen hundred different corporations) 
_ we have a provision which frankly acknowledges management’s right to manage 
—to hire and to fire, to schedule production, and to keep the works in operation 
_—with only one limitation which says that that authority and that power shall 
not be used to discriminate against workers. There is a practical demonstration 
of something’s being done. I might add that that is being done in a similar way 

’ by an increasing number of unions. | 
Mr. Hit: That is fine, for that certainly is one of the things which is causing 
_ great trouble in the development of cordial relations between management and 


~ Jabor today, and that is one which is bound to pass on into the postwar period. 
I hope that leaders like yourself can see to it that men further down the line in 
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the labor movement follow out your policies and that they do not get your sup- 
port when they initiate other action. We have cases time-after time before the 
War Labor Board today where local leaders initiate these unreasonable demands 
to invade the sphere of management functions. They are not repudiated on the 
War Labor Board by the labor representatives; they are upheld. The labor rep- 
resentatives argue bitterly in attempting to win those concessions. 


Mr. Harsison: Of course, you have somewhat the same problem in manage- 
ment, do you not? You have the difficulties in getting understanding on the part 
of your superintendents and foremen for some of the more progressive ideas 
which you may have’ at the top. Of course, we have to realize in drawing the 


parallel that management has authority to give orders from the top down. A | 


union, unfortunately, has to get its orders from the rank and file up. That makes 
the problem rather difficult. But you both have the problem of agreeing on 


something at the top and then finding ways and means of getting it observed | 


and understood down the line. That is a very real and basic problem in human | 


relations. 


Mr. GotpEn: I do not quite agree that in the labor movement orders have 
to come from the bottom up. There are two ways in which labor leadership func- 
tion can be performed. One (and unfortunately there are a good many people 
who think that it is necessary in a democracy) is to wait and see which way the 
crowd is going and follow right behind. The other is for the leaders to be ahead 
of the crowd and to point the direction to try to get human beings, without com- 
pulsion, to respond to persuasion and to follow. That kind of leadership is in- 
creasingly evident in the labor movement of America today, but there is some 
difficulty being encountered in getting an acceptance of that kind of leadership 
both in the labor movement and in the management movement. 


Mr. Harsison: What are some of those difficulties in getting that accept- 
ance? 


Mr. GOLDEN: When people suddenly find themselves in a position of great | 
influence and power as a result of organization, it is just too much to expect that 
they always know how to use it, particularly when it is considered in the light of 
their history and the background of the struggle to acquire a position in modern | 
society of an influential character. Thus people, when they do acquire the power, 
sometimes get confused about whether leadership leads by leading or whether it 
leads by waiting to see which way the mob goes and then following right behind it. | 


Mr. Hitt: If you have all these noble views about the labor movement, why 
do you not do something about the fellows who are always making tirades against 
management? I came across a union leaflet the other day which referred to the 
general manager of a company as “twiddling, twerping Twining.” How in the 


world are we going to achieve cordial relationships between management and 
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labor when certain workers oy on this way? Then I also saw another item 
which referred to the company’s activity as “dictatorial” and “terroristic.” An 
article in the union paper said that the company was borrowing the techniques 
of Hitler and that it had a wanton disregard of the nation’s security, implying 
that the company was trying, by such methods, to prevent the union from gal- 
lantly winning the war alone. What are you going to do about that? 


Mr. Harsison: It makes a fellow kind of sore, does it not? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Wait a minute. The labor movement and leaders in the labor 
movement,-local or otherwise, do not have a monopoly on tirades and name- 
calling. I should like to point out that in the absence of free and independent or- 
ganizations heretofore in the American industrial scene, management has been 

- largely dictatorial in its attitude and its approach to these problems. The work- 
ers are not the only ones who call names. For instance, you talk about “twid- 
dling” and “twining.” I could tell you about management people who refer to a 
labor person as “ranting, raving Rockwell.” People are human, and they are 
going to give expression to their feelings, sometimes in very discourteous and 
crude manners. A good deal is going on to develop confidence and respect and 
courteous treatment; but it is not a one-way street; it has to be done together. 


Mr. Harsison: A lot of this is rather like the froth on the industrial relations 
beer, as it were. Underneath all these things maybe there is something more 
fundamental. What is on the minds of these workers, anyway? 

In the first place, any public opinion pollster will tell you, quite frankly, that © 
most employees today fear and expect unemployment after the war. Secondly, 
although it is not too encouraging, workers do not have confidence that manage- 
ment and labor are going to find a solution to this basic problem of unemploy- 


ment. — 
Mr. Hitz: How do you get confidence by attacking one group? 


Mr. Goren: There is a great deal of reason for their fear and apprehension in 
the light of comparatively recent experiences with respect to widespread and 
continued unemployment. In the absence of any very clearly defined govern- 
‘ment policies with respect to the transition from war to peace, it is perfectly 
natural, in my judgment, that workers should feel apprehensive and concerned 
about it. Management and labor not only have certain responsibilities, but the 
government also has certain responsibilities to allay these apprehensions. 


Mr. Harsison: A good bit of our industrial relations problem would be great- 

ly simplified if workers felt that there was going to be a period of pretty large- 
-scale employment and high productivity after the war. In other words, I think 
‘that that might eliminate a great deal of what we call the labor problem in this 
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Mr. Hx: I do not think that that is true at all. We have had “‘full” employ- 
ment, overflowing employment, during the war. But the things which I speak of 
have been going on just the same. Nobody has had to worry about a job during 
the war, yet these attacks on management have gone on. We have had all these 
things during the war. I see no reason why, even if we should have full employ- 
ment in the peace period, there should be any change in it. What I want to say 
is that something should be done about this from the labor side, if labor wants 
to stop this sort of feeling. 

It has been inferred that that is a sort of incidental affair, but I believe that 
it is a deliberate plan and a deliberate organizing tactic on the part of the labor 


organizations. Just as the attack on Pearl Harbor electrified this country and | 


unified it, just so the unions have found that by going after some common objec- 
tive which they think is a popular objective—management in this case—it draws 
the workers together. It probably is a good device, but it does not build for sound 
industrial relations. 


Mr. Harsison: You have a good point in saying that a lot of our future re- 
lationships between labor and management are going to depend upon the de- 
velopment of effective human relations. But, on the other hand, we have to get 
below the surface. 


Mr. GoxpEn: Let me interrupt just a minute. I would like to ask Hill to what 
extent he thinks industrial management is talking to its employees about man- 
agement’s own plans for the transition from war production to peace produc- 
tion? 


Mr. Hitt: Not enough, not enough. I agree with you on that. 


Mr. Harsison: One of the great fears of the workers is uncertainty about the 
near future. There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. Hix: That is right. 


Mr. GOLDEN: And that fear can be allayed to a very considerable extent by 
management’s taking the employees, where they are organized through their 


union representatives, into their confidence with respect to their plans for con- 
tinued employment and at what levels. I do not think that management is doing 


all that it could do to allay some of these fears and to create the environment in | 


which a measure of good will and mutual respect can develop and thrive. 


Mr. Hit: I would not disagree with you there at all. Management needs to 
do more in the way of employee education than it has done in the past. En- 
lightened management, you will find, is proceeding along very definite lines that 
way. 


MR. Harpisow: As you all know, in recent weeks legislation has been intro- 
duced into Congress in a new bill, sponsored by Senators Burton, Ball, and. 
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Hatch, which sets up governmental machinery for the regulation of industrial 
relations. One of the features of that bill is compulsory arbitration of certain 
types of labor disputes. It has a great many other provisions which we do not 
need to discuss here, but I would like to raise the basic issue of whether such 
legislation is necessary or whether the desired state of affairs can be brought 
about by direct labor-management cooperation around the conference table.3 


3 With the “model” Railway Labor Act as a guide, Senators Carl A. Hatch (New 
Mexico) (Democrat); Harold H. Burton (Ohio) (Republican); and Joseph H. Ball 
(Minnesota) (Republican) on June 20, 1945, introduced in the Senate of the United 
States a Federal Labor Relations Bill. This proposed bill would drastically change and 
amend the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act which has been in effect for the last, 

_ten years. The proposed measure would abolish the National Labor Relations Board 

_and would substitute for it and for the existing conciliation machinery two separate in- 
dependent agencies, which would be responsible for peace between management and 

“labor and for averting the “serious danger of a knock-down drag-out fight between man- 
agement and labor in the immediate post-war period.” The bill sets up an unfair labor 
practices tribunal of three members whose authority is limited to administering the 
quasi-judicial functions of the National Labor Relations Board. All other NLRB func- 
tions are transferred to a Labor Relations Board of five members to which is granted 
enormous power over the mediation, conciliation, and adjustment of labor disputes. 
This board would also take over the Department of Labor’s Conciliation Service, all 
the mediatory functions of the Secretary of Labor, and similar duties of the War Labor 
Board. Among the outstanding provisions of the bill are the following: 


“t. Compulsory arbitration of all disputes affecting public utilities or public serv- 
ices such as milk, coal or oil, thus banning policies, like those of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, of refusing to work without a contract. 


“9. Strikes are barred and compulsory arbitration is provided for all grievance dis- 
putes that may arise out of differing interpretations of labor-management contracts. 


“2 The Wagner Act ban against unfair labor practices by employers is retained but 
is supplemented by extending a similar ban against unfair labor practices by employes. 
This is'an attempt to ‘equalize’ the Wagner Act ia which has been hitherto 
sought by industry and opposed by labor. 


“4. The Wagner Act provision legalizing a closed shop, if the majority of a union 
favors it, is modified so that the closed shop would be denied unless the union represents 
75 per cent of the employes involved; unless the closed shop is ratified by at least 60 per 
cent of the employes involved; unless the union admits any qualified person to member- 
ship, and unless provision be made that no member is deprived of membership except 

- on written charges and after a fair hearing. 
"«s_ The Wagner Act’s broad application to a wide range of business and industry, 
-including that ‘indirectly’ affecting interstate commerce, is ‘tightened’ and narrowed 
to cover only employes directly engaged in interstate commerce. The bill seeks to limit ~ 
its perce so as to skirt any activity that may be construed as intrastate, and would 


Mr. Hitt: I have said many times that, unless labor and management work 
out arrangements for settling their own disputes, it is inevitable that govern- 
ment should step in and do something about it. This bill to which you refer, 
which was initiated last week, is one of that type. There are many good features 
in that bill from my point of view; there are some features in it that I do not 
like. I regret the necessity for government to order compulsory arbitration in 
the settlement of any labor dispute. 


Mr. Harsison: Golden, you agree on that, too, do you not? 


Mr. GotpveEn: I do. I do not think that you can create wisdom by legislation. 
Wisdom grows out of experience; it grows out of a desire to understand the other | 
fellow’s point of view and to learn how to get along with him. This “B.H, bill” 
is largely the product of the legal profession. It would create a “‘lawyers’ para- 
dise,” if that is the way to describe it. Lawyers are interested in conflict. And I 
think that this B.H, bill, as I understand it (and I admit that I have not read it 
carefully), would retard rather than encourage the development of the right 
kind of relationships and mutual and joint responsibility between labor and 
management. 


Mr. Harsison: We all talk about formulas. B.H; is this new bill which we 
are talking about. If by legislation we cannot create wisdom, how can we gener- | 
ate wisdom in labor-management relations? 


Mr. GoLpEN: The kind of atmosphere and environment in which manage- 
ment and labor get together has a lot to do with the creating of wisdom. 


Mr. Harsison: What kind of environment? 


Mr. GotpEn: It must be an environment in which there is not a constant 
argument as to whether a union has the right to exist. In other words, an en- 
vironment in which acceptance of the role of unions in American economic so- | 
ciety is inevitable would help to create the environment in which many of these 
problems which some people seek to solve by legislation could be worked out and 
dealt with by agreement. 


Mr. Harsison: Hill, I can see that you are itching to get in on that one. 


Mr. Hr: There are three kinds of disputes which can interrupt production. 
First, there are disputes under a contract that already exists—that is, the parties 
have agreed on a contract and it runs, we will say, a year. Then there are dis- 


probably avoid jurisdiction over department stores or establishments such as Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company. 


“6. Direct the Federal Board to survey the possible need for legislation to make un- 
ions more democratic” (New York Times, June 21, 1945). 
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putes under it during he: year. Those disputes are relatively easily handled by 
arbitration as to the meaning or alleged violation of the contract. 


Mr. Harsison: Those are disputes arising out of the agreement after the 
agreement has been made between the union and management? 


Mr. Hitt: That is right. They are over what the agreement itself means, or 
whether there has been a violation of it. They are rather simple. 

The second class of disputes which are going to give us trouble are jurisdic- 
tional disputes. That subject has not been mentioned here today, but it is one of 
the most serious threats to industrial production after the war, and it is already 
starting. Unless the unions (after all, the jurisdictional scrap is a union question 
over which union shall represent the employees, which one shall do the work, and 
so on) work that out themselves, some legislation is inevitable. 


Mr. Harsison: I guess that it is the unions’ job to clean up their own back- 
yard as it is management’s job to clean up its. 


Mr. Hitt: That is right. 


Mr. GoLpEN: I am prepared to agree that in the question of jurisdictional 
disputes the unions themselves have a great measure of responsibility to 
straighten out their difficulties, but I want to point out again, on the question of 
jurisdictional disputes, that these largely grow out of the fear of unemployment 
or lack of sufficient jobs. If we can once get over the hurdle of full employment 
opportunity for those able and willing to work on a sustained basis, a great many 
of these disputes will be dissolved. But, while they exist, the unions have a re- 
sponsibility to eliminate them. 


Mr. Harsison: If we can only get people to think less about job scarcities ~ 
and to have them feel that there will be employment opportunities in the future, 
we would be better off. We all agree on that. 

But let us turn to the major type of dispute—the dispute which arises out of 
failure of management and unions to agree in the making of an agreement. You 
have some ideas along that line, Hill. In fact, I think that you have a plan, have 
you note 


Mr. Hit: Of course, to settle a dispute over the making of a new agreement 
there are only two recourses really—possibly three. The first one is to slug it out. 
None of us wants that. We hope that that is what we are talking about and that 
we are going to try to stop that in the postwar period. The second one is to 
mediate by having someone come in and try to bring the parties together. That 
really is a form of negotiation. 
~ When mediation fails, usually either the strike or something else results. Now 
the “something else” is what we need to talk about. The obvious solution is: 
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arbitration. But, as Golden mentioned, and as I stated earlier, none of us wants : 
compulsory arbitration. 


Mr. Harsison: Particularly by university professors. I knew that was com- | 
ing. 

Mr. Hit: That is right; we agree with you on that. But if we do not have 
arbitration, somehow or other we are bound to get it by legislation. The BH; 
billie a. 


Mr. Harsison: Formulas again! 


Mr. Hit:....as you implied, brings that in. The War Labor Board is a 
compulsory board of arbitrations, necessarily so during the war period. We have 
to have compulsory arbitration if there is no other way and if the public interest 
is seriously involved. In the postwar period none of us wants compulsory arbi- 
tration. So, what is the alternative? The alternative is a voluntary arbitration, | 

“where the rules of the arbitration procedure have been worked out in advance 
by the parties to the arbitration procedure. 


Mr. Harsison: You mean that labor and management would sit down and 
agree upon certain general guiding principles? 


Mr. Hit: That is right. 


Mr. Harsison: Then, whenever disputes were submitted, voluntarily, to 
arbitration, as you indicate, the decision would be made presumably (even if 
there were university professors in it) by some reference to those principles which 
were agreed upon by direct negotiations between labor and management. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Hitt: Not only by some reference to, but by complete reference to, those! 
principles. In other words, the thing fully stipulated in advance. . 


Mr. GoLpENn: | am pretty much in agreement with what Hill has said. I be 
lieve that at the point when the parties to an agreement fail to reach an agree 
ment about the continuation of their future relationship, the public interes 
does have to be taken into consideration. It would be desirable if a set of princi 
ples could be agreed upon under which this kind of controversy or dispute would. 
be referred to arbitration. But I also think, whether we like it or not, that the 
government, in all probability, comes in at that point and says, in behalf of the 
public interest, that certain things must be done to insure continued and unin 
terrupted production, and that facilities of the government ought to be mad 
available to help reach an agreement, either by mediation, conciliation, or arbi 
tration, within the framework of certain agreed principles. 


Mr. Harsison: A good start has made been in the labor charter to which yo 
referred, Golden. On the other hand, agreement at the top between indust: 
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and labor is not always carried out to the bottom. We, therefore, have an educa- 
tional job to perform, and that seems to me to be the crux of the problem and 
the most difficult situation that we have to face.4 


4On March 28, 1945, three spokesmen for business and organized labor signed a new 
charter of principles which was conceived as a guide to postwar industrial relations. The 
signers were Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations ; Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; and Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. During April the executive 
board of the CIO approved the charter, and the executive council of the AF of L and the 
directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce both ratified the labor-manage- 
ment charter in May of this year. The text of the charter, as signed by the three repre- 
sentatives, follows: 


“We in management and labor firmly believe that the end of this war will bring the 
unfolding of a new era based upon a vastly expanding economy and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for every American. 

“This peacetime goal can only be attained through the united effort of all our people. 
Today we are united in national defense. Tomorrow we must be united equally in the 
national interest. : 

““Management-labor unity, so effective in lifting war production to unprecedented 
heights, must be continued in the post-war period. To this end, we dedicate our joint 
efforts for a practical partnership within the framework of this code of principles: 


“tT. Increased prosperity for all involves the highest degree of production and em- 
ployment at wages assuring a steadily advancing standard of living. Improved produc- 
tive efficiency and technological advancement must, therefore, be constantly encour- 
aged. 
_ “2. The rights of private property and free choice of action, under a system of pri- 
vate competitive capitalism, must continue to be the foundation of our nation’s peace- 
ful and prosperous expanding economy. Free competition and free men are the strength 
of our free society. 


“2. The inherent right and responsibility of management to direct the operations of 
an enterprise shall be recognized and preserved. So that enterprise may develop and 
expand and earn a reasonable profit, management must be free as well from unneces- 
sary governmental interference or burdensome restrictions. 


“4. The fundamental rights of labor to organize and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing with management shall be recognized and preserved, free from legislative enact- 
ments which would interfere with or discourage these objectives. Through the accept- 
ance of collective bargaining agreements, differences between management and labor 
can be disposed of between the parties through peaceful means, thereby discouraging 
avoidable strife through strikes and lockouts. 


__ “s. The independence and dignity of the individual and the enjoyment of his demo- 
pete rights are inherent in our free American society. Our purpose is to cooperate in 
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Mr. Gotpen: You are perfectly right about that, and I want to say that the 
labor-management charter, entered into by the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce undertakes to agree, for the first time that I know, to reach agree | 
ment between important organizations of labor and industry on certain principles | | 
and certain objectives and to set out means of approaching them. : 


Mr. Harsison: The three of us today are agreed upon one very major issue. 
In a free democratic society effective relations between labor and management 
after the war should be brought about through voluntary, two-way agreement 
between industry and labor, rather than through legislative controls and gov- 
ernment regulation. All three of us hope that labor and industry, sitting around 
the conference table, will work out their problems directly in a mutually satis- 
factory mannér. We think that legislation of the type now being discussed in} 
Congress would then be both unnecessary and undesirable. 

Secondly, there is a difference of opinion between you two gentlemen concern-} 
ing the part which unions should play in our postwar dynamic economy. Hill, I| 
gather that you feel that the function of a union is to represent the views of em- 
ployees to management and to act as a check on those matters relating to em-} 
ployees. Golden, I know that you advocate that a union can contribute to more} 

- effective management and that it can be, in many respects, an instrument of! 


building an economic system for the nation which will protect the individual against the} 
hazards of unemployment, old age and physical impairments beyond his control. 


“6, An expanding economy at home will be stimulated by a vastly increased foreign) 
trade. Arrangements must therefore be perfected to afford the devastated or unde | 
veloped nations reasonable assistance to encourage the rebuilding and development off 
sound economic systems. International trade cannot expand through subsidized com 

petition among the nations for diminishing markets, but can be achieved only throug al 
expanding world markets and the elimination of any arbitrary and unreasonable prac | 


tices. 


“7. An enduring peace must be secured. This calls for the establishment of an inter- 
national security organization, with full participation by all the United Nations, capable 
of preventing aggression and assuring lasting peace. 

“We in management and labor agree that our primary duty is to win complete vic- 
tory over Nazism and Japanese militarism. We also agree that we have a common joint 
duty, in cooperation with other elements of our national life and with Government, ta 
prepare and work for a prosperous and sustained peace. | 

“In this spirit we agree to create a national committee, composed of representatives 
of business and labor organizations. This committee will seek to promote an under. 
standing and sympathetic acceptance of this code of principles and will propose suc. i! 
national policies as will advance the best interests of our nation” (New Vork Times} 
March 29 and May 5, 1945). 
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management rather than merely a check upon management authority. That is 
one of the major criteria which you hold in your scheme of industrial democracy. 

All of us, I feel, recognize that industry, labor, and society have a common 
goal—that of achieving full employment and high levels of production in a post- 
war, péacetime economy. To a large extent the nature of labor-management re- 
lations will be dependent upon the degree to which we are able to achieve this 
goal. Even with full employment, however, effective and cooperative labor-man- 
agement relations will be dependent upon the development by company execu- 
tives and labor leaders of those social skills and techniques in human relations 


which will tend to minimize bickering and quarreling, which often lead to wide- 
spread industrial unrest. 


i 
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SELECTED TERMS USED IN DISCUSSIONS 
OF LABOR RELATIONS 


Arbitration. A means of settling disputes by accepting the verdict of one ox 
more impartial persons who have been chosen and authorized to decide a case 
Frequently each party to the controversy selects one arbitrator, and these twa 
select a third. Usually the disputing parties agree in advance that the findings 
of the arbitrator or arbitrators shall be final and binding on both parties to the 
dispute. 


Bargaining for Members Only. The union is recognized as the bargaining 
agent for its own members only. 


-Checkoff. A procedure by which a company deducts union dues from en 
ployees’ wages by agreement with the union and turns over the amount so de 
ducted to the union. 


Closed Shop. Only union members can be hired, and workers must remaii 
union members to retain employment. 


Collective Bargaining. A method of employer-employee dealing under whic} 
questions of wages and working conditions are settled by negotiations betweei 
representatives of management and representatives of labor organizations. __ 


Conciliation. A procedure commonly used in labor disputes whereby a dis 
interested person, in the capacity of mediator, tries to suggest a basis on whic} 
a controversy may be settled. The conciliator has no authority to enforce anj 
settlement but merely acts as a friend of both parties to help in arriving at | 
_-voluntary basis for agreement. 


Cost of Living. Aggregate expenditures during a given period of time for th 
necessities of life as well as for such comforts and luxuries as income may permil 
Expressed either in dollars or as index numbers. (Indexes generally compute 
for wage-earners and salaried workers of low income.) 


Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustment. A system of determining compensatid| 
under which regular wages are increased or decreased in direct ratio to chang¢ 
in a cost-of-living index. 


Exclusive Bargaining Shop. The union is recognized as the exclusive bargai 
ing agent for all employees, whether union members or not. 


SS 
Flexible Wage Plan. Any type of extra compensation or supplementary wage 
payments closely related to the activity of the company or to changes in the 
cost of living. Supplementary wage payments may be based on the total volume 
of production or on the price of the product; or they may be geared to some form 
of profit-sharing or to a cost-of-living index. Flexible wage plans do not include 
individual and group bonus plans, premium and piece-rate wage systems, and 
other forms of wage incentives which are part of the regular earnings of workers. 
Flexible wage plans ordinarily make a clear distinction between the extra com- 
pensation and the regular wage, and, to impress the worker with this fact, the 
supplementary compensation is usually paid by separate check. 


Grievances. Complaints by employees to the management regarding some 
feature of working conditions that is unsatisfactory. Many companies utilize an 
organized grievance procedure which prescribes methods for the presentation 
and settlement or appeal of grievances. 


Independent Union. A labor organization that is not affiliated with an inter- 
national labor union and is not connected with one of the large labor federations, 
such as the A.F. of L. or C.1.0. 


_ Maintenance-of-Membership Shop. No one is forced to join a union, but all 
present or future members must remain in good standing as a condition of em- 
Ployment. 


_ Man-Hours, Total. The sum of the hours worked by each employee. Equiva- 
lent to average number of employees multiplied by average weekly hours. 


| Mediation. See Conciliation. 


| Open Shop. A plant in which membership or nonmembership in a labor or- 
‘ganization does not determine a person’s eligibility for employment or retention 
‘on the payroll. 
Preferential Shop. Union members are given preference in hiring or layoff, 
or both. 


Slow-Down (Strike). A form of labor pressure by which workers deliberately 
reduce their customary rate of production in order to enforce their demands. 


Union Shop. An establishment in which all employees must be members of a 
union. The company may employ whom it chooses, but all accepted candidates 
‘must become union members within a specified time or lose their jobs. 


ve Source: Economic Almanac for 1942-43 (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1942). 
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What Do You Think? 


1. What, in your opinion, is the outlook for postwar relations between labor and 
management? Do you foresee conflicts? If so, upon what issues? Are these 
differences of basic economic policy? Short-run objectives? | 


2. What has been the history of the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner 
Bill)? Do you think that this “magna charta” for labor is adequate for han 
dling the problems of labor relations in the postwar years? What have bee 
the successes and failures of the work of the National Labor Relations Board 


3. Outline the chief provisions of the proposed legislation for a Federal Labo: 
Relations Bill which would set up government policy for dealing with laboy 
relations in the postwar period. What are the merits of the proposals? Wha 
do you consider its liabilities? Why are many labor groups opposed to th 
bill as it is now outlined? 


4. How do you think that labor and management can be brought together om 
basic policy for the future? What are the responsibilities of each in avoidins 
serious industrial conflict? What goals do you think labor and managemen 
could agree upon to work for as a unit? g 


5. What are the bases of labor’s feeling of insecurity for the future? Are thes} 
justified? How far do you think that the likelihood of full employment an 
full production would go toward solving labor problems? 

6. What are the potentialities of labor as a force in politics? Is labor becoming 

more politically conscious? Should American labor participate in politics if 

somewhat the same fashion as British labor? Do you see any dangers in la 
bor’s becoming a powerful pressure group? Or do you feel that this is a de 
sirable step in the achievement of labor’s goals? 


7. What would you say is labor’s most satisfactory role in a democratic state 
Do you agree that labor organizations provide labor with an effective mear} 
to express itself in a dynamic economy? How can labor’s ends be best achiev: J 


in the public good? What do you consider the proper role of the governmer} 


in labor relations? Discuss. 
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